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MEMORANDUM FOR THE RECORD 

SUBJECT: Ky’s Candidacy and U.S. Stakes in the Coming Elections 

BY: Daniel Ellsberg 

Preface 


A case can be made that it is desirable for Nguyen Cao Ky to become President 
of Vietnam, and an even stronger case can be made that it is becoming inevi¬ 
table. And the risks involved in supporting any alternative -- risks in terms 
of stability, of ARVN unity, acceptance of the regime and pursuit of the war, 
of administrative competence -- have been spelled out clearly in Mission analy 
ses. Yet there are costs, as well, to Ky’s victory, perhaps even to his can¬ 
didacy: major costs and risks that have, it seems to me, been seriously 
understated in the official internal discuss ins I have seen. And most of 
these costs and risks apply nearly as strongly to any military candidate, e.g. 
Thieu. 

If much of what follows seems negative and critical, it is not because I see 
only dangers ahead and a choice between failures. On the contrary, the great¬ 
est danger I see is one of lost opportunity: neglect of a real chance, un¬ 
foreseeable more than one year ago, of open politics that may bring into power 
more representative, respected, nationalistic leadership at the top level of 
the GVN, with the aim and perhaps capability of transforming the GVN and RVNAF 
and their relations with the people. 

The political calm of the last six months has reflects in large part the free¬ 
dom and honesty of last September’s elections -- Ky’s most promising and crcdi 
table achievement in office -- and the subsequent maturity of the Constituent 
Assembly’s workings; these raised hopes of a constitutional process by vv:ich 
government by military and by Northerners could be replaced . That calm might 
not survive the disappointment of those hopes; i.e., the victory of Ky. What 
is more likely however, is that a calm v/ould continue, but in a form ever more 
deadly: the calm of apathy, of non-involvement, attentisno , among the non- 

Communist Vietnamese. 
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Thnt pnth - tho »»t that opponr. Co .wait us If wo should find no 
cllolco but to fit and by por.Blvoly or to support icy « imbltlon T 
in hint not good enough for un to ncccpt without searching for 
alternatives. Tr> nor 1 vote thnt search , even at thio Into .into, is tho 
aim of thin paper. lienee Un "negativism”: what may seem its 
obsessive dwelling upon unplononnt roalitica that appear to me to 
attend our recent course. (Thio memo van framed and begun two months 

nRO _bo fore hepatitis intervened — when the clear feeling fit t ns 

highest Mission leveln was that the current courao wan not only 
best but hopeful und adequate to our purposes: no further search 
was called for). 

In brief, I do not think that a Vietnamese Government of the present 
character and relations with its public can win thin war; nor (what is 
more to tho point) can the US, by itself or in support of such a 
Government, even make significant progress, in tho guerrilla/ political 
conflict in the countryside. Thus the 8takes in favor of change. 

There is particular emphasis throughout this paper on matters of •'imago” 
in Vietnamese eyes: alleged Mr fa, guesses, attitudes and prejudices, 
including inference, nid at felons (concerning, in particular, our 
own aims, influence, i.-i tics’, that may seam to Air.e icons to be 
fanciful, unwarrant a av, paranoid. The truth ^ that yhnt Vietname se 
believe in part of th^ /niity in which wc regretta y f 

a region of reality that many Americans seem to find unfamiliar, 
or choose to regard as insubstantial. 

have no special access to or resources for exploring Vietnnmooo 
'inion. Much of what follows, then, has only the limited authority 
my cm conviction — baaed upon talks, over the pact year an a 
If, v h Vietnamese (both Saigon-based and provincial, civi. am 
«litary) and Americans having broad experience with Vietnamese -- 
at tW raws reported are held by a wide range of the politically- 
ascif .is Vietnamese. 

id Thicn in Vietnamese Eyes 

A cost till recently, it has been very widely believed among 
Viotnemenc that prevailing US Mission preferences — despite a formal, 
public stance of neutrality — favored the victory of a military 
andidata in the coming elections, and in particular, favoiod hy. 
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However, there has bcon a growing diocrepnncy, over the past two years,, 
between the Increasingly favorable attitudes toward Ky of many US 
officials, oven when such approval vao at its most raeaoured, restrained, 
conditional, and the attitudes X have heard any Vietnamese express 
In that period. It occmn difficult to find a Vietnamese who will 
express any strong respect for Ky. Those (mostly young) who do 
mention some strong points, ouch on flexibility and encouragement of 
youthful officials, still do not claim that he haa tha respect, 
confidence, or support of any significant civil group In Vietnamese 
society. Nor will they deny hlo overriding shortcomings as wither' 
a representative or on Inspirational national leader in tha «yee of 
moat Vietnamese. 

The impression in US Journals and official traffic that Ky has "grown 
In office" and has greatly increased In staturo and reopect among 
Vietnamese In the last two ycaro io, I bollcvo, an American notion, 
rafleeting American nttltudeo. What has Increased, especially 
since the Struggle Movement in 1966, in Vietnamese appreciation of 
Ky's power — based in particular, as they see it, upon US support 
as well as upon tha army and police, and control of fund's and 
administration — and of hlo will and tactical ability to use It to 
stay In office. This appreciation Is ouch that probably most VietndmasQ 
expect that Ky will become their next President despite all his 
Impressive handicaps In winning the hearts and minds of Vietnamese 
voters. 

But in other reopecto, I believe that the dominant Vietnamese perceptions 
of Ky's most salient person..'; qualities have ncit '•hanged notably from 
the time he first took office: over-young, irnmne re, lacking in 
strong nationalistic instincto, a "playboy", narrowiy educated, 
undignified, impulsive in action and speech, only sporadically V serious", 
flamboyant, promiscuous. It in, at moot, in American eyoa, not 
Vietnamese, that ha has overcome his "cowboy" image: ona that io 
incomparably more damaging politically in Vietnamese culture, with its 
Confucinn emphasis on ago, dignity, maturity, education, and vii'tuous 
example, than it would be in US politico of the Sixties. 

'v 

Some of these traits could chnngo eventually in the public mind, no 
Ky grows older, with different publicity and different personal behavior. 
Inr more important, however, are factors of pant background, behavior, 
and associations that Ky cannot change. He is, above all, n Northerner, 
in a country that io fed up with being run by Northerners. lie is* a 
military man, in a culture that accords little respect to the role, 
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education, or outlook of military men, and specifically cHntruoto 
their competence or good-will oa governors. In a country of 
xonophobes and natlonallntn, ho in a former French officer lacking 
any record of patriotic opposition to the French, and la widely * 
believed to owo bis attainment and continuation of office to 
American intervention and support. 

It may be hard to find a Hngsnyony, or o Ho Chi Minh, on the current 
Vietnamese scene, but it in nlmoot harder to find a candidate with 
a list ns long as Ky's of major political liabilitico. In fact, 
it io a challenging oxorciso to imagine just how one would change or 
add to thio set of properties to invent a loss acceptable, moro 
alien figure for the role of popular, representative, symbolic 
inspiring national leader In South Vietnam, * 

One could bo also Montngnard, or Catholic, cowardly or notoriously 
corrupt; nil these would hurt badly. On the other hand, Ky could 
eaaily be less intelligent or competent, less flexible or energetic 
than he is, yet without being markedly more unacceptable. These 
latter dimensions — highly valued, in Vietnamese leaders, by Americana' 
along with facility in English — are simply not very politically ' * 

relevant in Vietnam, especially for the symbolically important role 
of Head of State. Certainly they are less salient to Vietnamese than 
to American officials, who, on the other lmr.d, find in themselves 
no strong prejudices against a young...No chern.'. .general., .who 
looks and acts liko Ky...ns symbolic leader of South Vietnam. 

As for Thieu, Ky*s chief military rival for the candidacy, his 
disadvantages are in many respects similar, if marginally loss than 
tiosc of Ky. As he himself describes them to associates, ho is from the 
Center, oven if not from the North; and ho a Catholic, lie is more 
dignified, more mature, more experienced and prudent than Ky; yet 
for other reasons, those qualities do not suffice to assure him more 
public confidence. Where Ky fails to gain the instinctive trust and 
confidence of the Vietnamese because ho is no "different" in Vietnamese 
cultural terms, do young and impulsive, Thieu fails of their trust _ lVyi 
because ho is simply regarded as untrustworthy; (conspiratorial, sly,^ 
too clover ,j an impression strengthened by his roles in the downfall 

of Duong Van Minh, General Khanh, end Phan Huy Quat, end not weakened \ 

eince. \ 

Above nil, aa he himself admits, Thieu shares with Ky thn political 
mickn of being a military man; as ho is reported to have remarked coma 
weeke ago. The Vietnamese people are weary of military rule". 






("Give us anything, young, old, I don't earn, Contra!., Southern, 
Northern: just na long as hn'o not military," snya a young 

Constituent Anoombly member, more bluntly). 


Why this ie bo I diacuna bolow. It Includcn no one element a bnllnf that 
tho milltnry are peculiarly susceptible to a rolo go foreign puppets; 
but thin liability, along with othern, of any military regime is strongly 
exacerbated in a GVN dominated by the present personalities, Ky in 
particular. 

As n Vietnamese officer deacribciB tho attitudes of many of his Central 



Vietnameeo associates: 


"You could have a government that waa, in actual fact, far more 
subservient to US interests than tho Ky government has evor 
boon — it could ronlly be a puppet and the pooplo could really 
know it -- and, at the onmo time, it could ba far more 
acceptable to tha Vlotnameso people," 

The nominal governors, ho pointed out, could bo civilian, they could 
bo Southern, they could have a nationalint reputation, they could ba 
dignified and "Viotnamace"; Cor Americans to tolerato or prefer sudh 
qualities in Vietnamese symbolic leadership would show, reassuringly, 
American sensitivity and respect for Vietnamese cultural attitudes 
and sentiments. 

A well-known journalist, managing editor of an English daily, says 
almost tho same words; and goes on to say, with great feeling, that 
for America, on the contrary, to favor or support a Ky os symbolic 
Chief of State is soon by him and by a wido range of Vietnamese as 
an Insult , a humiliating gesture of contempt. 

His is not tho only voico, nor tho least friendly to Americana, that 
has expressed that pain and resentment to me. It bespeaks regret, 
almost despair, at what socma American insensitivity or casual disregard 
of Vietnamese values with recpoct to national leadership. And it 
carries, of courco, on ominous ring of an anti-American protest of the' 
future. 

But what does all this matter, if tho. power of office, Army and police 
backing, and tho wido.aprond pronum.ption of U3 support, combine to 
assure a military candidate ar» electoral victory if ho runs? 








It means thnt it is quite unlikely that Ky or Thiou, or any military 
candidate (excepting Duong Van Minh) could win an electoral ccntoot 
in Vietnam thnt was truly ns free, open and uncocrced ns tho 
September 1966 elections for tho Constituent Assembly: certainly 
without, and porhaps oven with, th*a *'legitimato*' une of government 
resourcee in the campaign. 

It means, thereforo, that auch a victory would bo almost universally 
interpreted (rightly or wrongly) as a result of CVN manipulation, with 
US approval and support# / 

It means that Ky or Thicu an Head of State, would not fulfill tho 

need for reopocted, publicly oupportod, representative, nationalistic • 

leadership. 

The question remains: In there, after all, nn urgent need for such 
londernhip, at thie point in the strugglo against the Communinta; with 
tho military challenge of tho North Vietnamese and main force units 
no large as it io; with the American role na important as it is; with 
the need for stability and for ndminiatrative competence an urgent os 
it is? Thie comes close to asking: Does tho Vietnamese effort still 
count? Docs Vietnamese allegiance, dedication commitment, atill matter? 

I balieve, with many Vietnamese, that the need for ouch leadership «- 
thnt can make strong claims upon the patriotism , the nationalistic 
eentiments nncl pride of tho Vietnamese citizens -- han grown increasingly 
urgent in the face of the Communist challenge) ever since tho early years 
of Diem, and never more do than today. Lacking cuch lcadorchlp, a 
government will fail to exist that could survive a US departure, let 
alone a renewed Communist challenge after our departure. But even 
in the shorter run, 1 believe the lack of cuch leadarohip will block 
significant progress in tho political/mllitcry competition with the 
Communists; and that it even pesos a serious risk of domestic revolt, 
exploitable by the Communists. ^ 

The Possibility of Central /So 11 thorn Urban revolt 

To ctart with tho latter contingency, the moat ominous, though not the 
most probable: eomo serious Vietnamese observera balieve there is n 
significant possibility of a renewal of turbulent public demonstrations 
and i*cvolt in Central Vietnam, if Ky ohould be cor, a president and quite 
possibly before that if it should app&ar highly likely thst Ky will 
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become tho next president. Tha coro of this protent would probnbly be 
tho Struggle Movomont organization, but active participation might ba 
much wider than bo Toro and passive sympathy could bo vary broad inclood. 
Moreover, unlike tho lane outbreak, this time there might bo strong 
active participation by Southern elements in alliance, tacit or formal, 
with tho Cantral Buddhiatfi. The basia for this alllanca would baj 

£. A common ecnoc of past "betrayal" by tha Ky government and the 
• US, and 

b. A Genne of deoperation at being excluded for years to coma 
from participation and power in tho GVU (especially bitter to the 
Southerners, who might veil fcol that in a truly freu election — of 
the sort the US was publicly pledged to support — the presidency would 
almoot surely have gono to a Southcrnar). 

There ia conoiderablo agreement that Chore will be common bonds of 
reoentmont among those disparate elementa and that there will ba nt 
least stirrings of revolt given an actual or imminent victory by Ky, 
Whether the revolt could achieve the proportions of last year's 
Struggle, or go boyond, ic more open to argument. Some Vietnamese, 
whoso opinions I respect, along v?ith many membera of the US llission, 
have aseured me that tho Struggle Organization io dispersed and 
impotent and could not summon broad support, nt lcnr.t for several 
years. But thcro are others (including members of the Constituent 
Aooembly) who maintain that this is untrue, and that the very assurance 
of a Ky victory v?ould touch off an explosion in the Center, joined by « 
lcoa organized bruchfiro in the South. I do not think this latter 
opinion should be dismissed casually. X have noted that among Americans 
the belief that Tri Quang's apparatus has been thoroughly neutralized 
(a matter on which I have no basis for Judgment) io often associated 
with what seems to me a distinct under-estimation of public distaste 
for tho Ky regime and for military rulo in general, and of resentment 
of pant US support to it; those feelings are not limited to Central 
Viotnamnor Buddhists, nor were they during lust year's Struggle, when 
the Buddhist militants expressed Che DontimonCfl of many Vietnamese 
who did not approve of Chair methods. 

A particularly ominous feature of any now Struggle, If one should break 
out, would bo the virtual certainty that It would have a violent, 
explicit anti-American theme: not only bacaur-e this would nerve the 
purpoace of the Strugglore, but because it would reflect tho emotional 
attitudes of tha Buddhists and Scuthorn loudera, end bacauoe tha US 
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would bo Interpreted, quite plnunlbly, no tho source of critical 
support for tho continuance of Northern military rule. However the 
conflict turned out in the short turn, tho consequences of thin 
public expression of hostility to the US would be irrevocable. 

(oven without a sharp outbreak, a Ky victory is likely to food a 
Blow walling of anti-US rocontmcnt that could aomeday erupt 
uncontrollably). An for the ability of Ky and Loan to prevent or 
contain ouch an uprising, one Control Vietnamese member of the 
Constituent Assembly (who predicts a violent reaction to a Ky 
victory) points out: "Diem failed to do it; and ho had much greater 
police power and control of the Army and administration than a Ky 
regime is over likely to havo". y 

E TJ" lf . 5 ho V . C waro not in rt position to exploit such turbulence 
militarily, the psychological and political impact of these demonstration* 
both internationally and within Vietnam, would be priceless to the 
Communists. But at this moment, it would appear that the VC are in 
a position in Central Vietnam to coordinate a wave of guerrilla"” 
terror om and even major military operations with any disturbances 

. ^ w rSC w th ° CitlCQ * MiUtnri -ly» this could present the * 

1th a choice between major troop reinforcement in the Center or 
the acceptance of major setbacks and retrenchment. Yet tho 
simultaneous occurence of political chaos, constituting a strong public 
cha enge to the legitimacy of the GVN and to the role of US support, 
would make the issue of sizable US reinforcement maximally painful 
nd divisive within tho US, perhaps oven politically infeasible. 

In short, the gravest possible issues are involved hero. We have been 

Seterior^ir' T° J * W ° hW ° rcnc,10d a from which sudden 

deterioration in the snort run io highly unlikely; it ia precisely 

-i s leauetion, conpored to one year or two ycaro ago, in the probability 

aceo nHo nm f lfla9 J cr that ic thc> *«®Jor baoio for our feelings of " * ' 

accomplishment during the last 18 months. Yet the contingency above 

throws that assurance into question. If the prospect of continued 

rule oy military and by Northerners la as unpopular as I believe it is v 

tr J?;! 1 *' rC0 f ntful » fa «ional leadership - and the VC - " 

in 5 *; lnd * r ' the renulto within the next six months could make a 

nro Cly ° f rccGnC expectations of a long and ultimately 

productive engagement in Viotnoia. f 

The Likelihood of Apatity 

Let us now nuppooe, as in moro likely, that the violent contingency 

that Tri m o ly T n0t \. hnP r n : d ° ,!pUo or Ti.iou victory; i.'o., 

, , , Qeang ___n currently Impotent, tho Southerners n ro somehow 

bought off or propitiated, end the VC are disappointed in hopes of 

}« -itical rioting with which to coordinate mi 1 i t -.ry/tarrori* tic attacks 
What problems would remain? llc attacks. 
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First, even if tho prevention or containment of incipient revolt in 
assured, it is hard to bolieve that this will bo so without the 
investment of a gront deal of police and ndminiotrativo attention to 
the effort. Juot ns tho Struggle Iloveraant turned tho attention of 
the Folico Special Branch and tho Police Field Forcco almost entirely 
toward intelligence and operations concerning political factions other 
than the VC, so tho long-term coercive effort to maintain in office 
a regime that lacked real popular support would divert major resources 
•away from the struggle against tha Communists, A government so absorbed 
would have that much leas attention and energy to devoto to tho 
problems of pacification, 

l + „• 

/ 

Another problem, one on which I shall not dwell, is tho affect on 
US domestic and international opinion and support for our efforts 
hero of what would appear to be a manipulated election, producing 
"more of the same". Serious ns thcoo effects would probably bo, thoy 
get enough attention in Washington and need no underlining by mo 5 
in my opinion, tho effects within South Vietnam, though lees discussed, 
are more significant. 

To aeoesa tho more diffuse, longer-run affects of preserving a GViJ 
with tho present character, one must ask, "What do wo want of tho 
Vietnamese and of their Government ?' 1 and "Hew does tho nature of 
thoir Covernmcht and it relations with tho US affect their behavior?" 

On these questions, Vietnamese perceptions of tho GVN ns 

a. neither representative nor roopectublo, and as 

t>. a tool of the US, hav 

have great hearing. For both ther.o perceptions militate against tho 
ability of the GVN cither to attract able civilian leadership to its 
administration or to motivate. Inspire, or exact dedicated performance 
and initiative from its own officials and officers, lot alone willing 
cooperation from the public. Nor do they support efforts to persuade 
nationalistically-oriented cadre of tho NLF to defect to the GVN side. 

Virtually all Vietnamese who do not want their country run by Communist# 
recognize that major American prenenco. and involvement is eosential to 
this end, and recognize -- whether they "liko" Americans 01 * not — 
that involvement on thla seals gives the US righto and reopensibilities 
of exercising a largo voico in governmental affairs in South Vietnam. 
Soma oven go further to find it "natural" — though i-cgrettnble -- 
that the US should dee Ira and achieve not merely a atrong voico, but 






virtual control of puMlc administration. (Thoy tend grossly to 
exaggerate the amount of control actually deairod or achieved by 
tlici US and tho cubcorvicnco of tha currant GVii, end frequently 
misinterpret events along thoso linos). 

A victory by Ky or Thiou, or any other current military lendern, 
vould ouroly confirm thoir belief that thio thorough control was 
what tho US demanded and what It had acquired. Tho reasons for 
thio infcronco seem loco evident to many Americano then Co VietnamosiQ, 
Tho face io that, rightly or wrongly, in their relations with 
Americana, tho military are mora cuspcct then any othar group of being 
"puppets", and this for a number of i*eaconsj / 

/ 

( (1) Tho army, no it exists today, was virtually tho Croatian of 

foreigners, first tho French, then tho Americans; trained in foraign 
military schools, always dependont on foreign support, tho Viotnamocc 
officer class is believed to bo especially receptive to foraign 
influence; 

(2) Tho military advisory system hna brought them under tha . 
cloaa personal influonco of American military officers; 

(3) Above all, tho military io known to bo totally dependont 
on tho US for ito budget, material support and air/mobility combat 
support (even before tho arrival of American combat troops); 

(4) Tho US is beliovcd — incorrectly — to havo no inhibitions 
whatever about using this massive, detailed lovarngo upon tha Vietnamese 
military to achieve US aims; 

(5) Since US influence enters at every lc‘|nl and agency within 
tho Vietnamese military, any given military ruler io aware (no most 
Vietnamese boliovo) that ho can bo replaced at any moment by another 
if tho Americans should co dcciro, no that hie continued position in 
office and hlo policies aro subject from moment to moment to American „ 
voto: nor will Americans tolci*nte significant criticism or rcoiocanca. 

Many Americans and tha highest- Icvol Viet nr, me no military know >junt 
how frustratingly far this last impression of total, prompt, military 
cubncrvicnco to US wishes -- particularly in terms of carrying,out US- 
dcsired positive programs — han departed from reality. But I 'em 
concerned hero with tha prevalence and strength of chin b elief , cs a 
political fact of Ufa in South Vietnam today. It in widespread 
enough, I boliovo, co that virtually any Viet name so military me ,i { t-s 






If, in fact, vo noed no morn help from tho Vietnameno in winning 
thin war than tho Fronch neked from 1946 to 1954; if there is no 
need for Viotnnmoca enthusiasm, imagination, creativity, leadornhip, 
dedication, of tha sort that could only con,a from a canon of full 
participation end responsibility; if wo can, with a little extra 
offort (and n tolerable number of additional US lives), do tho whole 
job thac r.mot bo dona hero, ourselves, with no change In tha social 
oyntem or tha relation between govaramont and governed and without 
maociva improvement in tha performance! of Viatnameso elec-,ante; then 
there ie no noad to ba concerned about tho paraintenca and increase 
of such "nttentirme ", 

/ 

I do not bolieva wo can do tho job uy ourcclvoat not with fiva 
hundred thouoand troops, and quits probably, not with a million troop® 
and tan years' effort. 

This lo true?, I would nrguo, nbova nil because of tho poroistonce and 
scale of tho VC guorrilie throat and tho Communist political 
apparatus, I flatly do not baliovo tho argument that tho covort 
invasion by North Viotnamcco regular forces hao roduccd tho political 
elements of tho conflict and tho guerrilla chnllongo, to minor, or ' 
oven secondary importance, nor that cuccoboco of conventional military 
operations against Main Forco/NVA major units will automatically 
moan tha withering away of tho guerrillas or tha ‘'unraveling" of their 
apparatus, Tho "big-unit war", I would say, has not replaced , but 
has boon added to tho guerrilla/covort apparatus/political war that 
preceded it and that is likely to aurvivo it. 

That latter politiccl/milltary war for control of tho rural population 
of Vietnam is not new being won by US/FwMAF efforts; nor can it be, 

It depends too much on intimate knowledge of local populations and 
practices; on ability to ©peak tho language e to communicate, convince, 
persuade; and on tho assurance in tho minds of the local peasants of 
indefinitely prolonged protection. Even more, it calls for growing 
crust in and loyalty to a Vietnamese government, for pride in end 
dedication to government corviCQ by Vietnamese soldiers and cadre 
and officials. American efforts cannot Inspire those patriotic, 
commitments. 

tut neither is this content bolng von, nor can it bo, nor major progreae 
tundo, by a HVN with tho political characteristics of the present ouo; 
a wonk government, neither accepted by tho population as legitimate* 
nor with a strong sense of itn own legitimacy; composed mostly of 
individuals neither respected by Viotaamvua nor representative of tho 
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majority of South Victnnmoco; with many of its key positions filled by 
corrupt or Incompetent cororuindoro or officials; witn little command 
discipline! or author!tativa claim upon ltfl cm military units end 
govornmntal officials; widely regarded by Vietnamese (rightly or 
vrongly) r -3 lacking in true nationalise end serving moroly ao a facade 
for US control. 

Thin alternative in vinblo at all only go long aa manoivo US support and 
presence in Vietnam poroicto. "So long r.fi 400,000 or more Americano 
remain in South Viet nan it cannot go Communist," anyo n Vietnamese 
political leader, a Northern Catholic; likewise, a Buddhist colonel 
from Central Vietnam. But, each goco on to any, if tho Americans 
wish noithor to stay here in massive strength forever, nor to ggo n 
political victory of tho Communists coon after thair departure — and 
oven if they vioh to soo visible progreen in tho next 18 months or 
so -- they noed tho emergence of a strong Vlotnamcce government, ono 
capable of attracting political support and drawing leednrohip from 
tbs mass of "neutrals" in tho population, and thus of dofoating tho 
Communist guerrilla forcos Gnd/or confronting tho NLF effectively 
in political terms. 

Unlcsa and until ouch a Viotnarooco government emerges, Vietnamese will 
come more and morn to nit on thn sidelines, lotting tl'.o Americano bear 
full responsibility; moreover, tho basic hopes and morale of VC cadi-os 
will peraint, precluding major endro defection. Under these conditions 
lacking nggrcGGivo participation by Vietnamese soldiers, officials or public 
and without major cracks in tho morale of VC subordinate leadership -•* 
tho US presence, while preventing Cotsnuniot victory, will not lead 
to major progress, ov_.i in expanding tho area of GVW access and control 
let nlonc in winning significant support for tho CViT. At least, it 
will not do tho former without groat incrcaooD in US troops, to tha 
level of a million men or more, committed to A prolonged period of 
fighting and occupation. Short of that, both VC and Cvbl officraln 
and soldiers will forccrco that « VC political victory la postponed 
only until the Americans Icavo. And oinco feu Vietnamese, VC or non* 

VC, believe tha Americans will stay forever, tho VC will bo encouraged 
to persist in their struggle end tho GVil rcprocentativoo and tho public 
discouraged from active commitment. 

The unitary in Vietnam so Byes 

In theory, a CV1I with tho political strength required need bo neither 
civilian nor democratic in origin. Even a military dictatorship, if it 
provided strong government, would have* coma advantages ovor tho present 
weak, divided govern mane, cepocinlly if It wore accepted (though thin 
sggws currently unlikely) ost more respectable and rcprciaontativo. 
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Yet it must be questioned whether the current military leadership 
could really nchiovo the unity of support and the competence and 
riedientIon within thoir own governmental instrumento to create n 
truly effective dictatorship or police state, oven if that wore a 
goal* An attempt by them to achieve this might bring most of tho 
disadvantages of dictatorial govornrocntnl without producing a truly 
responsive government apparatus or population, and it could oven 
load to chaotic counteractions. 

• The highly authoritarian approach has been tried, after all, before 
in Vietnam; tho Vietnamese had a dictatorship, under Diem, and it 
failed* Moreover, it failed -- to contain tho VC, or even to survive •• 
despite come strong advantages over the cert of military dictatorship 
that would bo available now. Tho chief executive van widely recpected 
no a Vietnamese nationalist, as an honest man, and co having qualities 
of personality, background and spirit widely esteemed in Vietnam. 
Moreover, the Diem government, as a civilian nationalistic government, 
was abln to get many competent and respected people to work for it. 
(Indeed, tho example* of Diem demonstrates that tho factor of respected, 
patriotic leadership — much as I am stressing it bora —• in not enough 
to assure success). Mono of thin has been the case since 1963, it is 
not true now and it would probably not bo true under a foreseeable 
military dictatorship. 

Even within an authoritarian framework, problems of motivation and 
leadership would remain control* Tho weaknesses of tho Vietnamese 
military, in 1967, as the focus of patriotic loyalty and dedicated 
service, from cadres and public, appears not to bo fully appreciated 
in official US analyses. Indeed, in Vietnamese eyes, although Ky’a 
Not;hern background and associates may be hie greatest single political 
liability, it is closely rivaled by tho fact that ho is a military man. 

In contrast, many Americana (like n small minority of Vietnamese, mostly 
military) are impressed with tho advantages that a military rogir? 
offers to South Vietnam at this time; they sea the Vietnamese military 
an a coherent body of dedicated administrators and patriotic leaders, 
more capable than any other group of bringing stability and progress. 

Few Vietnamaco, I think, nee just what theso Amorleans ecc when they 
look at the Vietnamese military# 


Soma roots of public dinesteem for tho military in Vietnam go deep. 
Tho ancient Confucicn social ranking of the soldier well bo low tho 
peasant and the mandarin scholar/administrator may by now h&vo been 
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eroded by generations of power and administration exorcised by 
"tho man with the gun"; yot the highest cultural valuer, of Vietnamese 
oocicty continue to include Confucinn virtuon, of education, dignity, 
prudence, service, positive good worka and respect for life, in which tha 
military are felt to be moat deficient. (In our own society, there 
it» significant civilian prejudice cgainct being governed by soldiers, 
except perhaps juat after a successful war; but it in important to 
realize that tho foaling la very much stronger la thin culture than in 
our own). 

Howovor, moro recont oxporionce io reflected as woll, compromising 
their claiir.3 ao nationalist lcodero: 

a. Almost no military men aro remembered in recent Vietnamese ' 
history as nationalist rcbelo ox* leaders or outstanding patriots. 

An exception in tha group of genomic led by Duong Van Minh who 
delivered the nation from the i-ogiv .:2 of ago Dinh Dicta (though 
subsequent events aro generating growing nostalgia for tho old days). 

Cut tho lack of senior ARVIJ officers who can claim any record of 
patriotic opposition to French rule -- no can such civilians as 
Suu and Huong, with many others — io, given the nature of the present 
wer and the nationalist challenge of the VC, noteworthy and even 
dramatic. Where there remain a sizeable number of cenior ARVN captains, 
majors and lieutenant.;colonei& who fought as non-Cerr,munist nationalists 
with tho Viet Minh (moot prior to 1950-51, when Communist domination of 
the Viet Minh became evident) — come of whoa commanded battalions 
against the French 15 years ago, when their current ARVN commanders 
were French sergeants or lieutenants -- not a oinglo one of them has, 
to my knowledge, attained senior rank within ARVN (with the exception 
of the charismatic Colonel Pham Ngoc Thao, murdered at the outset of 
tha present regime.) 

b. Moot current military leaders, on the contrary, fought under 
tho French a gainst tho nationalistic Viet Minh from the beginning, thus, 
in effect, fighting to preserve colonial rule. Though many of them “ 
thought of thcmaolves as "anti-Conmunists" in this role, and many 
sincerely were, thair image in tha popular mind io more that of 
"collaborator". 

c. In French military service, moot Vietnamese were treated with 
disrespect by the French and hold down (with core exceptions) to lowly 
"servant" roles, an unediTying spectacle to their corapatriotoj one 
that ia remembered now that those same cx-noncotac and lieutenants 
have, by mutual promotion, rapidly become major generalo. 

i 
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d. Ao diecuceed earlier, the switch after 1955 to American 
patronage and cupport has perpetuated tho "puppet” imago of tho 
ViotrmmeoG ArmaJ Forces. 

V/hnt, however, of tho organizational capabilities of tho Vietnanwaa 
military establishment to run the government? Some of tho claims by 
Uo proponents of too inherent institutional strengths of a military 
regime show a freshness of optimism more natural to November 1963 
before the Vietnamese military had boon tested at running the utnta 
than in ijb/. In feet, theca claims oeoia hardly to reflect at all 
tho nctual experience of the lent throe and one-half years since 
November 1963. The Vietnamese, however, have boon watching 
tho GVN during that period more closely than most Americans, perhaps 
more clearly ond certainly more cynically; and what thoyhhnva has not, 
in their minus, enhanced tho prestigo of tho Vietnamese military oo 
govornora. J 

What they have not seen is administrative competence or discipline r.a 
great no under tho loot civilian regime (i.o.. Diem). They have,not 
seen coherent planning, nor disciplined, coordinated or bold 
implementation of policies. They have not scon greater honesty: 
on tho contrary, it in universally believed that the ocalo and forma 
o- corruption have multiplied under military rule, aa compared to n 
more traditional, restrained pattern of corruption under Diem, They 
do not oca dedication, in an officer class that seems preoccupied 
W , co * ru ?Z ir.ee,so, with personal perquisites, with mutual promotion, 
and with alliances based on family, friendship and political advantage, 
rather than concerned with the lot of choir troops, their society, or 
tto struggle against the Communists. 

In short, of tho military virtues which an Army regime might have boon 
hoped to bring to tho process of government — cournge, dedication, 
resolution, honesty, discipline, nationalism, coherence, administrative 
ability — none of these lias shone brightly in tho last three years 
ot military rulo. And those failings are seer, no clearly, and perhaps 
felt much more painfully, by the Vietnamese troops and tho bulk of lover 
and midd^c-levoi officers as by the rest of the Vietnamese society. 

To a^large extent, tho moro dedicated military men ascribe downward 
tronos in these areas which they deplore with great anguish, precisely 
to tho increasing involvement of the military In politico. 

There remains tho two central claims that military regimes have 
trau.tiooally made to legitimacy aa the rightful governors of a nation: 
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their rolo na upholders of nationalism or liberators of tho nation 
from an unpopular prcdoccsoor rcgiroa; and their rolo on military 
Cuardiana of tho occurity of tho nation* Indeed, both of these claims 
vero near their peak in Uovombor 1953. If tho nationalistic claims 
of the military had always been cunpcct till then, thanks to service 
under tho French, auc;h doubts were washed away that month, at least 
for a while. Tho joy in tho ctreets of the citico and towns of South 
Vietnam no doubt reflected mainly roller at the down fall of the Dima 
regime, but graticudo for their decisive role gave both popularity 
and legitimacy to tha "temporary" military administration and 
particulnrly to its leader, Duong Van ISinh, liinh’n popularity 
persists, but this claim to legitimacy for a military regime vanichod, 
not to return, with the Khanh coup of January 1964 (which a growing 
number of Vietnamese look back to with regret; and blame tho US for 
"accepting"), 

Tho fate of tho other claim to the allegiance of tholr country — tha 
military’s role ns central guardians of security — has bcon evon 
moro painful over the years since tho fall of 1963. During that 
period, the armed forcoo of tho Republic of Vietnam wore defeated; 
or, at any rate, faced imminent military defeat, lacking urgent 
external reinforcement. 


They wore defeated by other Vietnamese, by forces with certain 
advantages but greater disadvantages; numerically inferior but 
undeniably better led, disciplined and motivated, Theso ore realities 
that Americans are reluctant to stress, because it seems unfriendly 
to an ally, end because this outcome implies inescapably tho over-all 
failure of American support policy and the US military advisory effort. 
[In particular it indicts; 


t. US emphasis from 1955 to tho present upon organizing, training, 
equipping and orienting ARVI1 for conventional coiubat; ail of whi.ch 
became increasingly relevant, regrettably, after 1S6 j, just because 
RVNAF had failed to counter the buildup of tho VC guerrilla forces to 
Main Force strength; 

b. belated US support of Dima's proposals for a large-scale* 
militia; 

c. US deprecation of tho infiltration throat, and, until late 
1964, of the actual acalo of infiltration, resulting in inadequate 
force levels being f>ot for support of RVUAF; 


d. failure to proas effectively for the broadening of the social 
base of officer recruitment; 
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o. the countenancing and even coercive encouragement within KACV, 
up to the present day, of misleadingly favorable and optimistic reporting 
on RVNAF performance; 

f. failure at high 11ACV lovela to maintain tho influence of 
subordinate) advisors -- which consequently fell closo to zoro — by 
supporting pressures at high lovoia within RVRAF; in particular, 
high-level fniluro to proco effectively for tho cnforccmont of command 
diociplino and for the relief of exceptionally incompetent or unmotivated 
commandora. ) 

[All of thin v/as matched, to be cure, by US failurco on the civil aide; 
tho failure after 1956 to foresco adequately tho Communist insurgent 
threat or tho other growing forces toward instability; failure to press 
tho development of adoquato police intelligence or rural police in 
time, either under Diem or after tho uprooting of Diem’s polica apparatus; 
tho incoherence and often irrolevance .of the AID program; above all, 
the massive failures of political influence upon tho Diem regime and 
its Guccoscorc, and the persistent neglect of measures to advance non- 
Communiot political development within South Vietnam, j 


Cut the bulk of tho Vietnamese porcciva theca military failures charply 
and poignantly. And they know a good deal about the roots of those 
failurco, most of them persisting to this day: know tho factors of 
military incompetence and irresolution at highest levels; tho lack 
of understanding of the nature of the war and tho Comm.unict challenge; 
the inadequacies of I. .a.'crohip, command and discipline at all leva Is; 
the lack of urgency, the 40-hour (or less) work-week, the slowness to 
respond to intelligence or VC attack; the fatal lack of challenge to VC 
movement at night; the alienation of tho RVnAl’ soldiers (thcmsolvos 
poorly led, poorly paid, their dependents poorly housed and supported) 
from the peasant population, reflected in RVi-TAF theft and abuse of the 
people, with the resulting penalties in a guerrilla war; tho growing 
avoidance of contact with tho VC, in favor of unobserved artillery 
fire and air; tho coats, to morale, discipline and competence, of 
promotions and command assignments based on corruption, nepotism and 
friendship. 
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They have cecn, since the opring of 1965, thoir defeated army turn 
increasingly from milltary concerns, and its place in the fighting 
taken by foreign troops. (In fact, it io the foreignora who have 
acquired some legitimacy as a political dominant force — even in the 
eyes of the moot ardent Vietnamese nationalists, however painful 
they find this situation — by virtue of their military contribution; 
tho Vietnau-aca military touch lota.) The prestige of tho Viotnsmos© 
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military nn ami wiit bo reotoi’cd in the coming yonro by service to 
tho nation; but it haa not, for more than two ycaro, popularly uphold 
thoir claipio to bo tho rightful 1 '•adorn of choir nation. 

Still, rightfully or not, tho military have ruled for threo yearn, and 
can bo Paid to have acquired experience; and there in, finally, tho 
claim that tho military govci'nmant under Ky has brought "otability." 
Asaurcdly otnbility, in soma uenso, ic ccccntial in tho face of the 
Communist efforts. Cut, mere continuance in offico of a handful of 
top loaders is not at thohheart of what ie needed. In a broad eonse, 
what in wanted ic: 

a, otnbility in offico of administrators'at all lovola, long 
enough for thorn to acquire experience and competence (if, ca in racont 
years, they do not otart with it) and to win the confidences of eubordinateo 
and the population; 

b, the ex pectation of reasonable tenure in offico, for onecolf 
and one's superiors, co that administrators will bo willing to taka 
responsibility for decisions and to exercises initiative; 

c, freedom from the threat or actuality of non-Conmiunict domestic 
revolt. 


A regime that lacks popular support or oven otrong cuppert of an organised 
minority haa troublo delivering stability in thoao broad fundamental 
senses; and, in fact, the notion that the Ky government has provided 
these benefits is considerably illusory. 


For the first four to five months, Ky'c continuance in offico was 
regarded as go unlikely, by Vietnamese officials as by everyone else, 
that liis regime line! all tho paralysing administrative weakness os of 
a lame-duck administration. Meanwhile, during thin period, Ky 
maintained his position largely by re fra-* rin g from imposing hie 
executive authority upon ‘'lower" officials, from Corps cor.mandcrn, 
Ministers and lesser military commanders down to District VI3 chiefs. 
Tho resulting decentralisation was not conducive to cuccooo against 
the Coir-munioto. Then a few months of greater confidence, climaxed 
by the Honolulu visit, led to Ky*a first real venture at executive 
accartivcness, tho ouster of This followed, of course, by months in 
which ouch governmental apparatus as remained under hie control was 
preoccupied with suppressing urban/ailitory revolt. 
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Fairly or not, Ky's survival during the: Strugglo ic widely attributed 
by VictnmrocQ to US support (in particular, to the US planes that 
transported his tfoopa to Danang), Tha a arm ia believed of his 
original attainment to office (quite incorrectly, I bollove) and hio 
continuation before and after tha Strugglo: all of which contributes, 
along with tho Honolulu and Guam jneo tings and Ky'o own, private, 
assertions of US cupport, to the belief that ha io avon mora than 
other genornlo a protege of the* Americana. 

Tho political calm of tha luct six months ia attributed, in addition, 
to tho existence of on electod, representative body (for which Ky 
doeo got credit, along with Tri Queng) and to tho hopec raised of a 
constitutional procoao by which tho military regime will bo rermovnd . 

Aa mentioned earlier, tho calm might not survive tha frustration of 
t’nooo hopes. 

A notable feature of tho Strugglo confrontation in 1966 -- just an in 
the earlier "struggles" against tho regimes of Diem and Khanh -- was 
tho almost total nbcencc of any organ!rod popular* snnnort , or even 
sympathy, for tho American-backed regime,. in tho fcca of an organised 
factional challenge. Far from fulfilling their promise of stability 
end concentration upon tho war with the Communists, these authoritarian 
rogimea, lacking any mass political cv.sa, have proven fragile and 
vulnerable to political opposition, even when each opposition does 
not destroy them, it has totally preoccupied their energies and attentions 
for long and crucial periods, providing tha opening for Communist 
advances. 


The Army and "Stability" 

There is, of course, ono sense in which an Army regime in expected to 
excel in providing stability: stability against a takeover of 
constitutional government by the Army. Moreover, it in argued that 
it is essential that the Army, tha moat coherent and powerful noa- 
Cemmunist national institution, bend ito efforts wholeheartedly to 
tha support of the government, and that this can bo assured only if 
high army officers participate directly in the government. Both these 
arguments arc plausible. Tho question io whether tha participation 
demar.dou must bo at tho very top. 


American proponents of military involvement in tho government generally 
maintain that they are speaking merely of "one of tha top three or 
four positions", which would seem to allow tha possibility that a 
military Minister of Defense might bo enough. But under probing, it 
usually appears chat those impressed by the need for "a military man 
to control tho military" have in mind tho Presidency c.:i tho only 
practical command post for this officer, if only because they cannot 
imagine any of the* likely candidates _.ccc. Ling loos. 






Thft otrcngth of thaao arguments io obvious; Clio quoatlon is whether 
they aro overriding. Cnee again, certain oho a r vat Iona might bo rvula on 
tlio basic of the* last few yunra* experience. Tho ability of orny unite 
to take* power by armed coup:*, involving tho physical movement of major 
units — a major consideration in tho abortive coupe of 1960 and 1964, 
and tho successful coup against Diem in 1963 hao surely been 
compromised by the prcsonco and strength of American forces in tins 
vicinity of Saigon oinco lata 1965. 


Moreover, the increase in American military force and involvement 
should havo increased the already great American influence over 
docifiions of tho Viotnamaso military: co at least Vietnamese believe, 
and it io hard to imagines that they could ba entirely wrong. Granted 
that the military leaders are emphatically not puppets; nevertheless, 

I bolievo it is a fact that not ona ouccocsful or abortive military 
coup haa been attempted in tho lact five years in which tho loaders 
did not seek in advanco for American approval (and believed, rightly 
or wrongly, that they had achieved it). 


Can it bo that thic need for assurance has lessoned with tho increased 
American role of tho last two years? All this bears on the likelihood 
that a military coup would displace an elected government in the 'face 
of American opposition. There is a further consideration that the 
target of ouch n coup would be for the first time oinco 1963 (or 
earlier if one discounts tho legitimacy of tho Diem regime) an elected 
constitutional government; if thin would not deter tho military 
directly, they might wail reflect that it would give tho American 
government far greater colf-confidcnco in intervening vigorously to 
uphold tho government. 


As for the ability of a military man to "control the military" tho 
experience* of last ye r'a Struggle Movement can bo road two ways; 
the behavior of tho ARVH First Division, and oven tna Second, io far 
from reassuring. The fact is that the soldiers end officaro of ARVIJ 
divisions nra themselves re mb err* of Vietnamese coclaty, v/i th families 
and with variegated Vietnamese attitudes end raligioua allegiances; 
and they are almost as responsive* to percussive* critiques of the GVh 
by leaders outnido the government as is anyone olee. A government 
that invokes no real popular support from any cagmsnt of Vietnam so 
civil society can scarcely count upon tho enthusiasm end unquestioning 
obcuiienea from its military instruments. 


Fimlly, the RVMAF performance* over the last three years of its 
strictly military duties coon not recommend the ability of a military 
regime to exact cnthuastic, dedicated or ev-:*n adequate involvement of 
Vicf.naT.eaa military forces in tho internal war. The defects of recent 
military regimes an lenders of tho -.ration have applied as wall to th <ir 
roloa os loaders of tho armed forces, with fchu udd'.d problem that 
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prooccupation with politics and administration have turned their 
attention away from military matte.re and left tho armed forces to a 
large extent without a watchful, energetic high command. 

In fact, it is questionable whether RVNAF can be reformed and brought 
effectively into tho war — ns it mu s t bo if progress in to bo made 
against tho guerrillas, regardless of tho scale of American force 
commitment — co long ns its leadership is involved in politico. That, 
at least, in tho question raised by nn increasing number of young 
officers and of senior subordinate 1 commanders who havo drawn tho 
lessons from tho depressing oxporicnco of recent years that "tho Army 
must get out of politico” and that it must some way find a top leader¬ 
ship capable of tho tasks of reform, of competent command, o.nd of 
inspiring respect and dedication. 

"The problem io tho top leadership”, oayc a battalion commandor in tho 
Delta; "I don't want to mention names, that is all I will cay...there 
is no rospect, no confidence”. He moves to thio cotTrmont from a discussion 
of tho more lonely, critical problems of ARVil maltreatment of the 
civilian population, including chicken-stealing. An accuse, for his 
own failings as a commander? Yes, in part; he is not a vary good one. 

But the came words come, late at night, from tha neighboring battalion 
commander, who is. a very good one, and who sees to it that hie own 
soldiers do not steal chickens. 


And they arc repented by a Brigadier General in tho JGS: Failings 
at tho top, ho cays, are reflected atago by stage down to the 
bnttalion. "Each level -- from squad leader to division commandor -- 
sees that its superior officers arc engaging in corrupt practices 
or political maneuvers and takes this for license to do tho namo and 
to ignore orders from higher authority". Tho top military leaders 
who are running tho country, ha says, arc simply not able to capturo 
the respect either of the people at large or of tho army, nor can 
they give tho military services the attention and supervision that 
are demanded. The general admits, even emphasize.a, tha penalities 
suffered, in combatting an insurgency, by officer corruption end troop v. 
thefts and maltreatment. But ho comments eloquently on what he sees 
as the caur.o. Malpractices by both troops and officers, ho argues, reflect 
directly their feelings that the Meng war, of wh irl. w h. -ya etv- »n v ary 
.tired., fir mly cannot ha won a - * •• n 't ; h *> P - • ; ; r. j < 

o v orir >A ni: nn. :1 ] o n c 1 o vr. now in plnco* in v*ioou u Cj Up nil* 9 in 

uitlcar. and irrelevant. 




which their own professional efforts appear 
they turn their attention to taking care of their own needs and their 
families', neodo which are growing in this time of inflation anJ which 
tho government doe» not adequately provide for. 
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Tha only oolution ho occo (and ho is echoed in r/,y notes by, among 
others, tha Chief of Staff of an ARVH Corps) ic for tho military 
to return to their professional taolcc (including discipline and tho 
reform of troop behavior), leaving tha government in tho hands of 
civilians who can attract general oupport, Including tha rccpoct and 
confidence of tho troepo their,oclvs©. 


The Profjpoctn VJ 1thout ITS Intervention 

Since this memo was first drafted, Ky has announced hio canuldacy# k f 
no other military candidate claims support of the military/governmental 
nppnratuo ox* neutralises Ky*s use of tho apparatus, Ky seems highly 
likely to win the election, especially if there ic no run-off. Hio 
position gives him, in any case, strong advantages in publicity and 
campaign resources, but tho early indications era that Ky to inclined * 
to take no chancca. 

[According to an acquaintance in tho JCS, Ky'o machinery for insuring 
political support includes: the police, under Loan, who will be 
gathering information an political opposition and on the loyaltioa of 
district and province caicfs; a Government Inspectorate, under Hr# VI 
and Hr. Tuy, which V 7 ill uco tula information from the police pluo 
additional information on vdvich charges of corruption or malfeasance 
could bo made against ,, dialoyal n officials and come*.j.a -ere, to compel 
their support of Ky; and a Military Inspectorate under General La 
end Colonel Thong to do the cams with unit commandore# The peasant 
voto in expected to ba cubccrvicnt to tha guidance of the vllingo 
chiefs, who in turn are under the influence of district chiefs; after 
tho election, there will ba a weeding out of district and province 
chiofa who failed to deliver tho voto# Meanwhile, bunineGS Interests 
aro expected to fall into line, ninco their fortunes are no sensitive 
to informal administrative coorcion, such ao delays in tho processing 
of import liconocc, that they could not accept the risks of opposing 
and failing# All thin machinery la to bo applied as wall to tha 
alections for the National Assembly, in an attempt to cocuro domination 
by Ky]. 

It is not imcnr.JMo that a successful Ky government would include an 
appropriate number of Southerners, of Central Bucldniata, and Ox 
prominent civilians, or that Ky will manege radically to transom 
his popular imago end acceptability, or that ho will load an effective 
refora of tha GVH and tha RVMAF# It io juot highly unlikely# 
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Neither is it impossible that he will avert strong darconatrationa 
against hin regime, make progress in pacification, attract high 
level defection among VC cadre, and cncourago the growth of mss 
political parties and vigorous non-governmental organisations. It 
in merely very difficult for a government headed by ICy to do any 
of theca things, and unlikely that it will succeed. If Ky wino, 
the US will have no choice but to lend its best support to achieve 
oil of those oitno (gco bo low). 


Cut if that day com.es, it will have meant that tho boot opportunity 
in the past four ycaro for improving the odds on all Chase matters -» 
tho elections of 1967 — will not have been grasped. 


It must be stated flatly that there are no panaceas, no guarantees of 
gucccgu: certainly I have r.ono to suggest. Where I havo asserted that 
current or foreseeable military-dominated government presents obstacles 
to dedicated Vietnamese participation in tho war, I will not assert 
that replacing that government by any given set of Vietnamese loaders 
known to ma will automatically or necessarily — I would hesitate to 
cay even "probably* 1 —- colva these problems or win tho war. I believe 
only that certain changes aro raceas ary , not that they nro sufficient} 
but after serious consideration of the counterarguments, I am moro 
impressed with the risks and costs of continuing to avoid those 
changes than with the risks end costa of making them. 


The past: two years have seen the hopeful institution c.': a number of 
prerequisites for progress: the introduction of US combat forces to 
confront tho Worth Vietnamese and ilain Force units; effective treasures 
against inflation; the development of the KCUD/RD cadro apparatus and , 
planing; the orientation of AllVW troops toward counter-guerrilla 
operations; a successful exorcise in honest elections, raising hopes 
of constitutional processors, open politics, and more representative 
government, both at the village and national levels. Yot theca stops* 
though necessary, havo proven themselves insufficient to sesuvo 
progress. 

x 

What ban been missing is Che crucial spark of motivatio n, — among 
troops, officials, commanders, cadre, technicians and people at large — 
to turn on the whola machine and sot it moving. Leadership is needed, 
reform is ncedod, tho trust and involvement of the public and of 
potential leadership cadre aro needed. 
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There haa boon much mouthing of the need for "revolution” of one voguo 
cort or another In confronting tho revolutionary challenge of the 
Conmumlats. In truth, revolution In any valid oocial or political 
cense has not even been aimed at, is not likely to coraa about from 
any of our offortfi, and probably io not ccccntial for cuccosc. But 
reform la csr.cntinl. And vhcro revolution, as last ycar'o Rolcc 
and Missions study observed, cornea up from tho bottom, reform must 
Btnrt at tho top, There io no substitute for individuals at tho top 
levels of tho GVli who can both oxercisa and attract loadcrohip In 
preGoing prococs of reform, 

Idoally, tho goal chould bo a GVU that, ac Bougies Ramsay one a put it, 
cornea from, thinks like, and io responsive to the wishes of tha 
majority of the population. Scarcely any of the current civilian 
candidates, any more than tho military, fit thlo ideal perfectly at 
this timo; thay atill represent the town more than the countryside, 
they cor,re from an educated clifca cubjcct to considerable foreign 
influence). Nor do thay offer experience in government or magnetic 
personalities. Nevertheless, a numbar of them do offer dignity, 
VietnamocQ values, and patriotic example; end in this culture, virturo 
counts for more than charisma (in coma contrast to, cay, the Fhillipinoa 
or tho US), 

"For a government to be respected, it must first be t< pcctcblc," 
comments a leading Vietnamese journalist, lie was not,, in his view, 
describing the ICy government; but he did r.ot find it hard to namo 
Viotnnmaso, including Huong, Suu, Minh, who would moot this test. 
Likewise for other attributes important to public acceptance: 
nationalism, regional representation, civilian rule, administrative 
competence. On these points, alternatives that improve on the Ky 
government aro simply not hard Co find. 


Tho aim of a number of theca criteria is a Government that can present 

itself credibly as n nationn 1 ?.r. t. i c a 1 t r rn^ ': ~_ to the ELF , one that 

can draw political support from the public end away from the NI.F. Xn 
meeting these needs it is not only tho nature of tho Executive branch 
that is important. There is at least an equal need for a strong 
National Assembly: an institution independent in origin from either tha 
military or tho Americans, a forum for nationalists and a sourer, of 
V;-etn-uner.o political pressure for cl vU/m.f H.tayy reform nr f or 
competent, honest provincial officials . 
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Such a body could speak for tha Victnmr.aoo people to tha Americans 
with fiomQ ocrablnnco of equality and dignity* As Amarican troepa, aid, 
and civilian proaanca flood into South Vietnam, ouch nn institution 
i& ovor more urgently needed to proaorva tha moot bnoio Vlotnnmaoa 
fooling** of national integrity, Identity, dignity. In tho cyco of 
most Vletnnm3C0 f a military-dominated Govarnmont or Assembly cannot 
fill thin need r 

4 

Besides tha throat of short-run revolt end chaos, thora io another 
way to lone thin wars by allowing tha expanding American prononco 
to conoltlte n growing part of tho Vietnamese population to nationalistic 
faallngG and Co fear of tho loss of Viotnamoco integrity and oovorignty} 
and to allow, meanwhile, tho Vice Cong to continuo to offer themselves 
no tho only potent organization capable of opaaking and acting for 
Vietnamese nationalism. 

Both a truly representative, nationalistic GVi-1 leadership and Assembly 
are csocntial to avert thio, ao to gain tho positive advantage 
diocusced oarlier, Neither, au tninga look at this point, ic likely 
Co omorga without .no conscious oxartioa of influence by tho U3. 

American Influence in Victnaror-o nyor. 


"Th e _coalition night, for ona thing, bo tho 

last government for sometime not to bo overtly anti- 
American. A spreading r.nti-Amoricar.icui is very much a 
part of tho present scene in__ _. 

American influcnco in the_Republic has been so vast 

that it has become possible to make a plausibia case for 
attributing almost everything that goes wrong to tha United 
States, end it has bo coma part of every... act to blavr.a 

tho failure of____^reunification on Washington's 

lack of sympathy for__aspirations". 


The country in question nbovo was "temporarily" partitioned with 
American acquiecconco -- over 20 ycara ago, leaving a massive American 
presence in ona half. The passage ic by Richard Rovero In a recent 
ortlclo on the We ml Republic of Germany (The Wew Yorker, 

February 25, 196V, page 142). It goos almost with at saying that tho 
b*.aka above could be filled in by "Viotasmene" without changing their 
a idlty. Almost, but not quite; for many Americana seem to ba unaware 


tha extent to which the basic inference above 


that whatever 


..^ppona, has occurred at tha will and rocpon a 1bfifty of one's powerful 
ally, tha US — io part of the logical machinery of Vietnamese mind'-, 

aa it ic alleged t:o ba of Gormans. 










I believe it la an Illusion to ouppooa that on American otnnco of 
"noutrali ty n , "pacivity"* or H non«intorvantlon ,! can ba oven a lightly 
credible to tho tnaos of Vietnamese, with rcnpect to ony major social* 
political, economic or military process whatever within Vietnam# 

Most Vietnamese take as a major promico of political reasoning that 
tho United States ban the pov/or to exort enormous and pervasive 
influence upon events and decisions in Vietnam# In this they aro 
Gurcly right# But an I have gradually become aware, many, perhaps 
most, of thoso Vietnamese who think much about politics take as a 
second premino that the United Statoa is willing and able to exert 
that influence continuously and in detail* both subtly and brutally* 
and indeed that the US has no inhibitions whatever regarding cither 
tho scale* tho circumstances* or tho means of euch intervention# In 
this thoy are simply wrong; co wrong that American decision makers •• 
with better knowledge of the anquiah and intarns 1 controversy that 
accompanies many contemplated acts of influence* and of the frequency 
with which US impulses toward passivity in tho affairs of othor nations 
win out -- find it almost imposelbla to bcliovo that intelligent and 
responsible foreigners could hold ouch a belief# Yet I am convinced 
that a great many do -- many who work closely with Americana no loss 
than those who observe from a distance -- and that it is moot unlikely 
that bo lief will ba changed. 


[One factor that makes this bcllof so resistant to counterargument 
by Amo;. ,.cano io that it is accompanied in Vietnamese minds by a long* 
explicit catalogue of alleged instances of American intervention* 
ccv. ;t or open: many of these being valid eases -- of which the 
American public may bo much lees conscious -- and otherc being 
c' < ldcrocandingo, which nevertheloss nerve to support tho basic 
V tee, The American role in post-war Vietnamese affairs did not 
bi.., a* in Vietnamese eyes or in reality, with Eironhowor f n letter to 
Bi'.’ia in 1954; all Vietnamese are wall aware of American support to 
the French in tho "first Vietnamese war"# It is taken for granted 
that the US raaclo a crucial decision in favor of tho coup plotters 
against Diem; and an American role io usually assumed* often with 
loss validity, in connection with every other coup attempt# Mora 
recently, the loan of American transport pianos to support Ky in 
c. . 1966 Struggle io frequently cited# Tho reasons for assuming 
e.^ecirilly strong US influence over tho Vietnamese! military have 
bv ui discussed earlier#} 




A good uoal follows from this premise* in combination with othora# 

For example, starting from tho bolie i that the US can and will use £t^ 
almost unlimited Influence to achieve its airs in Vietnam \ 

including* to create tho oort of GViJ it prefers -- and tho bolief 

\ 

v 
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thnt the present military ndministration ic, in fact, highly ouboorvient, 
lacks a popular bate, end ia a weak voice for Vietnamese nationalism, 
many Vietnamese ded u ce that a govornmont of thio weak character in 
exactly what the Americano want -- since otherwise they would change it »« 
and furthermore, that tha Americans would throw thoir overpowering 
influence into blocking the cmorgcnca of any more independent, tnoro 
"nationalist", rogima. (Ilonce, tho oiitterfifut'illty, and even danger, 
of trying hard to buck the — cuppoGodly US-preferred -- system, or 
to rcplaco it). 

Having arrived at thio conclusion, they examine it for plausibility 
and find it perfectly "natural". "My friends find it quite undirr . tnr.dnble 
that tho United States, with its groat commitment of resources and 
prontigo to tho war in Vietnam, ’.'would want a government that will do 
what the US thinks is boot, without offering any rcoiotanco or 
criticism." So epenks a Vietnamese who thinks of himself, and is, 
"pro-American", who cympathlzos with and trioo hard to understand 
American problems and motives. Ho goes on rather wistfully to hops 
that the US might coma’ day como to ace tho advantages of n GVH, ona 
still cooperative with the US, that appeared to tho Vietnamese people 
as moro representative, mora respectable, and a moro reliable voice 
for Vietnamese concerna and cultural biases; and ho wonders, with 
growing pessimism, whether the US could tolerr.to , nn a partner, a 
Vietnamese nationalist government somewhat more independent than 
the current GVN, more willing to criticize*, or take issue v/ith the US, 


All this in just a special caco of a general Vietea:.ere axioms 
"To find out what the US wants, just look at the way thingo are; if 
the US wanted them to be different, they would be different." This 
oimplo _rule of inference can churn cut an endless -- and appalling -- 
variety of deductiono, o.g., that the US must cither favor or be 
totally indifferent to ouch phenomena as corruption, weak command in 
ARVN, inflation, prostitution and social disorganisation, refugee* 
flown, sporadic political chaos, and even, cometiman, local successes 
by tho VC. (For instance, n belief was allegedly widespread in X Corps 
recently that VC strength end boldnosc there reflected n deal with tho 
US, to let thorn take Thu a Thicn and Quang Tri provinces as n 
base for negotiations. Tho All-purpose Inference at work, X suspect: 
"How could thoee things be happening, save with tho acquioeconco of tha 
US?") 


In tha specifically political context that concerns us hero, tho 
relevant consequences are at lauat three* 
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a. Wo nr.i hold rccponcIblo for tho policies, rc.il and imagined, 
of the Government we nro bolicvod to support, and thorn io almost 
nothing wo con do to overt that; in particular, iv.aro statements of 
"neutrality" will Dimply not bo believed by almost anyone. 

b. It in quito unsound to let our actual policy bo influenced 
in almost any situation by tho vain hope that we can £sj_n credi t, or- 
oocnpe responsibility, by truly keeping "hands off": [This Gooa 

not mean, of couroo, that wa should discard all inhibitions or prudence 
about intervening; simply that wo should ba clear, in making our cholco 
whether, or how, to lntervcno, that wo will bo believed in any case 
to havo intorvonod, unless it io supposed that wa woro indifferent or 
negligent). 


c. Anyone desiring to opposo a GVN policy or tho continuation 
in office of a specific Administration will believe himself to bo 
confronting tho power and will of the United States Government, 
unloss lie should receive positive and crcdiblo indications to the 
contrary by the US. 


Tho first point above suggests that we have a great deal to gain^ahd 
the second that we have little to lose, by tactful, calculated and adroit 
acts of involvement in Vietnamese political affairs. Tho last point 
means that if, as I believe, tho TJS should hope for strong civilian 
candidates to undertake) the enormous costs end significant personal 
risks of rivalling tha candidacy of Ky or T'nicu, or, in other cases, 
of opposing CVII canuldate3 for tho National Assembly, it will almost 
surely be necessary for tho US to undertake positive measures of 
encouragement to nuch individuals. 


sre generally: the question of tho alternative forms, channels, and1 
_ calitieo of US influence upon the Vietnamese Government, upon other 
vi.etn meoo institutions and groups and, in general, upon events within 
Vietnam, is a matter that deserves conscious, high level, expert 
examination. It in simply essential that our influence within Vietnam 
become more effective: in both civil and military mat torn, and 
specifically in the political sphere. 


.• say that is not to prejudice the cac 
other v>f influence, nor in it an ouph 
C r.ecconarily become "tougher", more 
or must "take over" thA GVN covertly or 
flat-fcotod, hoavy-handod, bungling, ig 


e in favor of one form or 
emlstic way of saying that wa 
overt in our pressures, 
overtly, leu clone a call for 
norent and incompetent program 
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interference and coercion. (Tho latter might riocm to R o without savin* 
except that ovary tiir.ecna speaks of oxer tin* more, end more effective," 
influonco upon our Vietnamese nllioo, those who generally favo- 
’nonintervention” point to some crude, abortive c^rcico by thL US 
living Just tho quQlition cited, as evidence of tho ricks end 
in feasibility of influencing Vietnamese.) 

tho JoU??L? n i C M 0rlCnC0 .°. f f XpCrt0 ~ for ^^ncc in OSA and 
ho (- 1 ! 11 ^ 1 ! n Wltn bro “ d background in such matters should 

bo focu-oa upon laying out explicitly, for onco, tho alter native mtha 
and Inatruticnta by which wo could hope to msko cur purposes effective 
in Vietnam. Ironically, the problem is how to achieve somethin- liko 
the^cerce of influence that^noarly all Vietnam so believe va already 

Uhat Can the US Do? 

It is clearly the gist of all tho discussion above that the US should 

~ r .“ y cthat “«*“ «=*« of «» nllitary ‘ 

0rat0 w * na '■ UG ^uicc-ncy. Wnot can tho US do besides hope? 

khe Hot that follows contains, alone with measures that seen worthy 
in any ca..o (c.g., 1-4, C-S) others that merely cxecnlifv oo^ci mkhm 
the sort of thing that deserves consideration: ? * ?°“ CiblUtlo3 » 

1. Unquestionably, we should bring the ctrcav-at private -. ir « 

to bear upon Uy and tho Directorate to dissuade them £r™ cozlcivl 
manipulation of tho elections. (The dismiss*! or cu.* . , 

n ;irabk "" C , CG bclc;; — wuld iot in "itself end* a 

. ‘ 7 -uOi/^cioiaw Lsacaiiicry ccccvibad r-!, rttl u 

be uncoupled from the electoral process, if possible. 

, 2 * , Tho stronger.t percussion and pressure should be exerted at 
all levels of the military hierarchy — and tho whole US r;il‘- 

COMl<! , vaU on pf <> y C!( ' to chin oni - co occu/o 

%“ a co “ ct f“ »««"• *—«»« *«*> 

to seek and ali-v clv *J x “ tt candidates chould ha conditioned 

aov“r^«!) OT “ »lUt«y voice coo co!o in their 

chu ond a '° 1 r i - n3 ClviUcn rlva, » <•»«» b.fow 

n 1 Chs campaign behind a single civilian candidate. 

vit-H *L ?° “?° ttld , ,a ? lntain infor,T,nl » blandly and helpful contact 
V.ith Llio lcnilns civilian condidoM. onC t;- 

preporod to furnl.1. both wmoy end onvico to 'poUtifh’pwut.. 









5. Sinco If Ky nmo while controlling tho resources of the poet of 
Prime* Minister the odds grontly favor bio winning, the strongest consideration, 
nt highest levels in tho US, should be given to influencing Ky to withdraw 
his candidacy. Given the stakes, it is purely net too Into to consider 
this. (ihe ideal US channel would bo General I’estruoroland, perhaps vis 
General Vlon, who could then suggest to Ky and Thicu, in the interests of 
Arny unity, that they announce their desire to return to the Amy, to fight 
againot the Communictn and to protect the constitutional regime). 

Tliicu might well be induced (ho has, apparently, already indicated ca 
much) to participate in such a gambit. Though rational argument would bo 
only a minor element, the ease could bo made that the dispute between Ky 
and Thicu han already threatened the unity of the army, and that the 
only solution at this point io for neither to run; Thieu might veil welcome 
this approach, and it might turn out to have broad Army backing. Another 
(unlikely, and less dooirablc) form of this could bo for Ky to resign 
Trima Minister to run, with an interim Primo Minister to bo chosen by 
agreement of tho Directory and tha Constituent Assembly. 

Alternatively, second-best but still worth considering, Ky or (proferably) 

Thicu might be induced to run for Vice-President under a strong civilian 
(e.g. 5Iuong), in lieu of either running for President; thus guaranteeing the 
Armed Forces access to end voice in tho Administration. 


6. An a weak, third-best option (after the two above), given Ky's insistence 
on running, wo should consider favoring the competition of more than one 
military candidate, to attempt to moderate Ky'o use of hia powers as Prime 
Minister; avowedly, "giving the voters a choice", in support of tho position 
announced by General Vic-n that "tha Array ir> not a political party". Specifically, 
Thicu might be encouraged to run, either for the Proaid.nicy or (preferably) 
as a Vico Presidential candidate. 


7. Perhaps there is sor.o possibility of 
(e.g. by the Directory, perhaps led by Thicu) 
a runoff election to in-uro n majority winner; 
effort if Ky runs. 


achieving a reversal, cc chow 
of tha recent decision barring 
this would be worth major 


8. Strong persuasion 
greater freedom of the pres 
and the granting of newopap 
making newsprint available. 


should bo brought to bear upon th 
o, including less censorship of c 
cr licensee to candidates (tho US 


o GVG to encourage 
ampnign sttc -ents 
might consider 


if necessary). 


» 


9, A r, part of proaour en to 
ini eh t bs leaked to tho preen for 
(TV** <»id not work) # Tho GVU choul 
length of tho campaign. 


insure open o lactlone f ins t: wees of "ri • 
publicity (if private rcprcocvnt.v ion to the 
d bo encouraged to invite obtarw-ra for tho 


10. An a .possible*, i;o;.ievhnt ricky f lf wilu 
encouraged to return, either to run, or pro Me 
to pevmi tdn other ir.il itary candidates to with*; 
thrift, ••if one of you runs, I run 1 *. 


‘ . f.C a f V* *‘i ui.n.'i T L 

-Myt to b-.ck i\ civil l f ami/or 
r« poxh.vpa with tho i...plMl 



I am veil avaro that n number of thcna proposals will seen radical} 
in particular, tha last, tha possibility of ucing Kirin, and the 
notion that wc might favor multiple military candidates> to apllt 
the military vote or induce the ability of any one military candidate 
to monopolize the resources and support of the government apparatus• 
(Fears that the latter situation would destroy tho "unity of tha 
Army 11 reflect, I suspect, a view that the army baa been and 
should h o, in effect, n political party. Vion f a recent assertion to 
tha contrary, even if it wore only a tactical ploy, suggests, in uy 
opinion, a sounder policy for tha US to support vigorously and a 
ooundcr basis no wall for tho crucial unity of tha army as a 
pro fens tonal body). Several of them, obviously, are alternative 
rather than complementary, tho choice calling for serious staff 
examination and highest-level decision. 

Lot uo turn now to so.v.o measures that do not prejudice tho choico 
of presidential candidates; i.e., that are compatible with US 
acceptance of a victory of Ky or Thicu. 

It would ctill be possible • - indeed, all the more important for 
the US to givo strong support to tho representation of nationalist 
and of regional/factional sentiments in tho national Assembly. An 
adequately free election that resulted in strong representation by 
wo11-recognizecl and respected nationalists and rciigious/rcgional/ 
political lenders would, in itself, reduce greatly tho possibility 
of renewed public resistance to the regime, reduce tha scope of such 
resistance if it should break out, and greatly support tho self- 
confidence of the regime in suppressing it and of tho US in 
supporting tho regime. 


Moreover, a free elective process would encourage the development of 
organized political parties oriented to acquiring mars support, an 
urgent necessity in confronting tho Communist apparatus, both in the 
cities and villages. Finally, such an unconstrained elective process 
encourages the discovery of potential leaders with political 
capabilities and with regional and factional appeal2. 


Is this not just what is in prospect? Perhaps: but there is widespread 
and considerably justified skepticism about it. Certainly tho elections 
of September 1966 set an encouraging pvcctu . nt; but vhat is widely 
gc ' - d io that tho CVI\f has any intention of allowing tho coming 
t. i ono co bo as free of government intervention r.s in September, 

> viio stakes no much higher and with Ky*u (or Thicu'a) own role 

A'- Lb sue. 
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Vary apocIficnlly, thoro io widespread Guopicion of the* intontiono of 
Gonornl Loan, who is expected to vice tho full resources of the pollca 
and M3S in whatever fashion necessary to aosuro a victory for Ky. This 
is not merely conjecture* Loan has already maun nuch intentions clear 
within the police force (which has been cot tho tank of determining tho 
political interecto of Province Chiefs and other provincial officials 
with an eye to replacing these not loyal to Ky): and ho io known to 
have investigated alternative techniques for rigging elections# 

Above all t It io very widely believed among Vietnamese that Loan was 
voGponaibla for tho political murder of Tran Van Van (tho leader of the 
Southernero and principal oppositionist to Ky); and that Loan was 
responsible an well for the attempted asanasination of Dr. Van and for 
tho recent mailing of grenades to political figures* Thin is obviously . 
a matter of highest sensitivity but, unfortunately, not ona of groat 
secrecy, except perhapo to Americans• Three different Vietnamese, two 
of them members of tho Constituent Assembly, have each given me tho 
same off-hand figure of 80 per cent for the proportion of Constituent 
Assembly members who do not believe that tho VC murdered Tran Van Van, 
Qnd nearly all of these nro caid to bo convinced that Ky and Loan were 
behind tho assassinations* 


Whatever may be tho validity of this belief, tho belief itself la a 
political fact, one with atrongnolitical consequences, all the more so 
because it is held by the very class of politician to whoso behavior 
it io most relevant. (If^ln fact, the VC committed chose acts with the 
.__intcnt__of creating ~5ucTfsuspicions of the GVM, they n,rt bo credited 
with having succeede d *) It means.that those Vietnamese who aspiro to 
office, and who might veil be identified as significant political 
opponents to Ky, must feel themselves to be subject to coercion or even 
assassination by tho current GVN* Moreover, it puts tho US in the 
position of supporting a government that has engaged in political 


Loan to achieve that end and to pro.- 


reality of tho National Assembly* 
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If tho elections In the resulting National Assembly ere to yield the 
greatest political benefits, individuals recognised within their 
regions or factions an authentic spokesmen for Viotnansa nationaUsm, 
and/or for regional and factional interests, must bo encouraged to 
run and to compote vigorously. Thin requires at a minimum that the 
GVN refrain from a program of coercion and furthermore,^ tha*. it 
positivolv act to reduce the expectation of coercion. Tars, In tu..n, 
demands tho tnanifoot roatriction of tho political activities or Loan, 
pro farably his removal go Director of Police; and this woulu not 
coma without tho intervention of the US. \/ 

While public and private otatemento and commitments by Americans on 
tho US desire to nee tho new constitution upheld and to ccc tree, 
uncoorcod elections arc highly decivablo, ouch statements olono will not 
be enough to counter tho prevailing be lie fa that tho US, in fact, 
cupporto Ky (or a military candidate ir other tnan Ky) ...id convenes 
unconstitutional pressures to as cure his oloction. rhe removal, of 
Loan would bo a strong and perhaps indispensable signal to politicians 
and voters that tho olocr.ona might, after all, be* ao free no in 
September 1966, that US public statements were to bo boi.loved. ^ 

(Private pressures to curtail tac activities of Ky‘s "Inspectorate > 
system might bu even more necessary, by this point, to reeuco actual 

coercion.) 

Tho US could further reduce tho impression that it is unoquivoearly 
backing ft military candidate, and that political oppositionists to 
the military are privately regarded as opponents by tao US, ay greatly 
increasing contact and discussion with Vietnamese politicai iigurco. 

(The alternative of appearing aloof and restricting ccntacto eoos not 
roar.sure anyone of US neutrality, but, on tuo ccn^i^.y, cun.i-.t-n 
suspicions that US support and encouragement is limited to those 
with whom they do have frequent contact; i.o., government oifrcialo 
and political "pets"). 

I nn not in a position to judge the adequacy of current mission . 
contacts among potential Vietnamese political IraeCtO, o..*, • • in... * 

of Vietnamese one being Dr. Dan — have assertuu to w c,! '- 
existence of a largo number of "nationslietic patriots' — an 

in VictnauiU-o uccicty, though not as politicians and J12iLJrA’,'/• 
who have stayed aloof from past govenuaonts and politics, ayartrng tnc 
day when tho chances seemed right for tho creation or a nationalistic 
alternative to tho ULF. 
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[If Clio existence of ouch a pro up ia doubted, it in worth noting that the* 
elections for the Constituent Acccrnbly last September did reveal a 
significant number of dedicated, industrious, energetic and intelligent 
Viotnnnveoo no lf-ao looted ao politicians , moot of whom wore prevj on a ly 
unknown to Americans. Granted that many of those people are youngs 
Inexperienced and relatively unknown even in Vietnamese society outcido 
thoir local nrcao, their emergence still lends credibility to the claim 
that still other Vietnamese civilInna exist -- more mature and 
experienced and with much wider reputations among Vietnamese -- whoso 
names arc missing from Embassy files and whoso political potential 
may not bo fully appreciated by Americans. Many of them may wall have 
avoided contact with Americans in the pact — no nationalists they 
may not bo specifically "anti", but are distinctly not "pro-American" -- 
and they have felt no calling to enter any recent govornmento, which they 
have regarded, rightly or wrongly, as dominated by the 1)3J. 

It is in the longer-run interests of tha US, as of Vietnam, that n 
genuine '‘political class" ahould emerge into open politics, capable 
of articulating and representing the grievances and aspirations of 
those segments of the population that together make up tha majority. 

Such politicians will contribute to the 'integration of those elements 
of Vietnamese society on the basis of participation in government. This 
need is too urgent to bo postponed to the "next 1 * election, and it 
in not likely to bo met in the coming election without active U5 
encouragement: inducing money and contact. 


If the above pressures are successful, and in particular if a truly 
representative, nationalistic National Assembly emerges, ran y of tha 
political ob\ rtivea of tho US may have bean won, oven if ky or Thieu 
have managed win the presidency thanks to tho govern ■ resources 


available to their c a 


r- -« n r- 


Even so, I bo1leva tho 1st: 


;ult 


would be highly regrettable. It would still be widely believed (ov. % n 
if untrue) that this outcome resulted from manipulation and US support* 
undermlviing the legitimacy of thoir authority; wither of them, in any 
case, fulfills the need for respected, trusted, representative or 
nationalistic leadership, and both raise tha throat of open revolt. 

The rtakes, in short, nti.ll seem high enough for the US to contemplate 
usi its strongest methods of persuasion to discourager cither Ky 
or kicu, or any formally designated "military candidate" from running 
(a b or to back sow of tho measures suggested earlier to reduce thoir 
cr nee of winning.) 


This proposal will seem obnoxious, of course, to 
wish to ncu n military candidate win , and it will 
and reckless to those who arc impressed with tha 


those Am 'Vie/ ns who 
appear visionary 
power Ok tho Vietnam^ 
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military within Vietnamese nocioty and with tho corresponding impotence 
of tho US. (The latter nttituda implies that tha cctlmsto hy nearly 
everyone oloo in tho world — allien, communists, tho US public, tho 
Victnamena and tha ARVTI generala themnelvoo -- of tho ability of tha 
US government to influence behavior of RVNAF lenders ia entirely vrrong. 

If it in true that the combined rccourcoo and pornor.nl influor.ee of 
CIA, I1ACV, State, AID, and tho White Ilour.o cannot move tho hoar to and 
minds -•* or vr.cot tho price -- of koy Vietnamese generals, in tho 
intcroot of averting a coup against constitutional government or of 
removing tho ormod forces from national politico, that in a secret 
known only to members of tho US Kiooion Council). 

The prestige in tho hearto of his countrymen of nearly ovory nationalistic 
londor in South Vietnam, from Diem to Suu, has been baced upon patriotic 
acts of renunciation and sacrifices. Tho way ia open for Ky and his 
military colleagues to earn thoir own place in the roll of Vietnamese 
nationalinta by a similar act. I beliova it is in the Interests of the 
US and of Vietnam to point out to them that opening persuasively. 

Postscript: Tf the odc!o don*t improve... 


And if, finally, Ky runs and wins? Or V'r.icu? Then the US, along with 
the GVN, must simply face up to tha renewed challz. . of turning what 
wore described earlier as improbabilities, under Ky, into realities, 
"despite" Ky: tha broadening of regional, and civilian representation 
in tho government, in the provinces and districts as well as in Saigon; 
the effective functioning of a strong, representative, nationalistic 
National Assembly; tho improvement of Ky'o imago and acceptability; 
the reform of the GVN and RVbAF, with respect to leadership, competence, 
honesty, motivation and attitude of ccrvicc to the proper; tho 
conciliation and control of non-Communict dissidents; expansion of 
government access and support.in the countryside; Inducement to cadre 
defection from tho KLF and destruction of the Communist Party apparatus; 
tho encouragement of mass, open political parfioo and non-governmantal 
organizations to competo with the. Communist apparatuo. 
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The burden of providing a nationalistic symbol and patriotic appeal, 
of attracting and motivating leadership, of pressing for reforms, 
and of giving voice to regional and factional cor.tir onto, will then 
fall ail. ho more urgently upon tho National Assembly. And US guicanc-- 
adzort "intervention" will bo all tha more needed, whether wolcom . 
ot, ir US alma are to be mat in unpromising circumstances. 
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